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HEALTH PROGRAM IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
JOLIET, ILLINOIS 1 



CAROLYN HOEFER 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, Chicago 



The public school system of Joliet, Illinois, has been engaged 
during the present school year in the development of a program 
of health instruction more elaborate than has ever been undertaken 
in that city. The superintendent of schools, J. O. Engleman, 
arranged, with the consent of the Board of Education, for the 
co-operation of the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund in this 
program. The supervisors and teachers have devoted much time 
and attention to the study of health conditions in the city and to 
the preparation of teaching materials which can be used in the 
classes. 

It was recognized from the outset that one of the most direct 
lines of attack on the matter of health instruction is the applica- 
tion of standards of children's weights and measurements. If 
teachers can be made familiar with the problems of undernourish- 
ment, the rest of the program is likely to follow without serious 
difficulty. The correlation of instruction in health with the other 
teaching in the school, which has been one of the chief topics of 
discussion in the earlier articles of this series, will follow naturally 
from the interest of pupils, parents, and teachers in the better 
regulation of health habits. 

Even before the work on undernourishment can be taken up 
it is necessary to arouse teachers to a vivid realization of the 
health problems in a city. This is no easy task. As one of the 
well-known writers on municipal health has put the matter, 

Almost every community is under the impression, fostered perhaps by 
the utterances of prominent but uninformed citizens, that it is one of the 
healthiest spots in the United States. This impression is strengthened in 

1 This is the sixth of a series of articles on health instruction in the public schools 
contributed by the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund. Reprints of these articles 
may be obtained from the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, 848 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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numerous ways and is usually left untouched, if it is not supported by the 

public press The average community will put up with a great many 

surface indications of radically bad conditions before it will turn its attention 
to the conditions themselves and their remedies. For one reason, such indica- 
tions are usually scattered. One citizen or a group of citizens has but a limited 
view, and so long as there is no "general survey," conditions in a mass are 

unknown to the citizens in a mass The problem then is to get a thorough 

survey .... and finally, to get a permanent remedial action. 1 

METHODS OF PRESENTING RESULTS TO SUPERVISORS AND 
TEACHERS 

The first step in the Joliet program, therefore, was to organize 
a health survey in order to present to the "citizens in a mass" the 
"conditions in a mass." An investigation was made along four 
different lines: first, a general study of the mortality statistics in 
Joliet; second, a survey of the number and location of active 
tuberculosis cases; third, a tabulation of the weight and height of 
the children; and fourth, an inquiry into the health habits of the 
children. 

Mortality statistics. — A complete record of the death certificates 
for the last five years was available. These were examined and 
tabulated in accordance with the International List which classifies 
the causes of death and gives the ratios for various ages. The 
purpose in making this survey was to ascertain whether there are 
causes of death which can be eliminated through health instruc- 
tion in the schools and to have the facts ready for presentation to 
the community in order to show that the problem of health instruc- 
tion should receive the attention of the community as a whole. 
The details brought out by this survey are of little interest to any- 
one outside of the community and are, therefore, not presented 
here. Their tabulation served, however, to bring out the fact, 
which would appear in a like survey of any city, that there is 
grave neglect of certain ordinary principles of practical hygiene 
which if observed would greatly improve health in the city. 

Tuberculosis cases. — The active tuberculosis cases that had been 
brought to the attention of the Public Health Council were classified 
according to school districts, and the facts were used to show that 

1 J. Scott McNutt, A Manual for Health Officers, p. 94. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1915. 
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tuberculosis was not confined to any one district. This general 
showing convinced those to whom the results were presented that 
the problem of dealing with tuberculosis is a problem of importance 
to all schools. It also gave an opportunity to get attention for 
the lessons about tuberculosis prevention which have been given 
to the public of late from many sources. Especially were the lessons 
taught that the child who is constantly below weight is peculiarly 
susceptible, that loss of weight is a dangerous symptom, that tuber- 
culosis is found in early rather than later life, and that impressive 
results in reducing the death rate have been obtained by the general 
adoption of habits of hygienic living. 

Weight and height of the children. — Under the direction of Miss 
Hurst, the supervising nurse in the schools, all of the children were 
weighed and measured. The results showed that 27.7 per cent of 
them were more than 7 per cent underweight; 34.7 per cent were 
borderline cases, that is, exhibited underweight but of less than 
7 per cent; and only 37.3 per cent were of average or above average 
weight. 

These facts are, of course, more or less interesting but would 
have meant very little to the teachers unless some means had been 
used to show them where the individual school stood in relation 
to the other schools. The chart shown in Figure 1 was made to 
give them this information. It brought out the fact that in one 
school only 13.9 per cent of the children were underweight, while 
in another school 54.1 per cent were underweight. It is interest- 
ing to note that SchoolrNo. 1, with a low percentage of underweight, 
is a small school drawing most of its pupils from an orphanage 
where the children keep more regular hours than are usually kept 
in the ordinary American home. The school is located on the 
edge of town. School No. 20, on the other hand, is located near 
the center of the city and draws its pupils from the better districts 
of the city. 

The exhibition of the comparative chart shown in Figure 1 led 
at once to the liveliest interest in health conditions. The schools 
of Joliet may be divided into three distinct groups. The first 
group is made up of those schools which have a small enrolment 
because they have only the first two or three grades. The second 
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group of schools includes those with the first six grades. The 
third group is made up of the schools which are the seventh- and 
eighth-grade "centers." It happens that School No. 20 is a school 
belonging to the first group. The question was raised whether 
children in the lower grades are as a group more likely to be under- 
weight than children in the upper grades. To answer this question 
for the teachers, three charts similar to that shown in Figure 1 
were prepared. The first chart made a study of thirty-one first- 
grade groups in the Joliet system. The results showed that, 
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Fig. 1 . — Percentage of children underweight in twenty schools in Joliet, Illinois 
(October, 192 1). 



although the children of these grades were of approximately the 
same age, there were three first-grade groups which contained no 
children underweight, while there were other first-grade groups 
having as high as 54.7 per cent of the children underweight. Simi- 
lar charts were made for the second-grade and the sixth-grade 
groups, and even more striking contrasts were exhibited. In the 
sixth grades, of which there were twenty-six, there was one group 
without any children underweight while in another sixth grade 
60 per cent of the children were underweight. These facts were 
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used to show the teachers that health education is not a question 
of grades but one of individual children and that each teacher has 
her special problem to meet. 

Health habits of the children. — To emphasize to a greater degree 
the individual character of the problem in each grade, a survey of 
some of the rooms was made. This survey was in many cases 
left to the teacher after sufficient data had been obtained from 
various groups to serve as illustrations. In the course of this 
investigation, it was found, for example, that 56 per cent of the 
children in School No. 20 were in the habit of drinking coffee and 
tea, and that 87.5 per cent of the children in one grade in School 
No. 7 were drinking coffee and tea every day and many of them 
were having one or the other three times a day. In obtaining this 
information no attempt was made to secure the names of the 
children as it was felt that the children would be more inclined to 
tell the truth if they knew that no personal record was being made. 
The information served its purpose when the attention of the 
teacher was called to the fact that in her own room some definite 
health instruction should be given. 

Teachers are more or less familiar with the reasons for emphasiz- 
ing the more simple health rules, except, perhaps, those concerned 
with the diet. The failure to understand the importance of diet 
is not surprising because emphasis has only recently been placed 
upon this phase of health, and even now information concerning 
the uses of various foods is taught only in medical courses and home 
economics courses which, unfortunately, because they are special- 
ized courses, are taken by comparatively few. It is necessary that 
teachers should be familiar with some of the elementary facts of 
nutrition so that they may give them general currency and also 
work out the problems of individual health more intelligently. 
With this end in view, several mimeographed sheets giving reasons 
for emphasizing certain foods were prepared and distributed to the 
teachers at a special meeting devoted to the topic. Since the 
first meeting more material has been prepared by Miss Avery, 
supervisor in home economics, and it is the intention to distribute 
such material from time to time so that the teachers will have a 
better understanding of all phases of the problem. 
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Summary of the survey. — What was the result of the survey 
along the lines described ? First, it brought out facts that pertained 
particularly to Joliet, Illinois. Second, it showed that these facts 
affected not only one community but every community in the city. 
Third, it presented to the teacher facts on a workable basis and 
made her realize the opportunity she has in helping to make 
Joliet a healthier community. Fourth, it led to immediate reme- 
dial action. The full effects of such action can be only partially 
determined by direct statistical studies. Far-reaching results ought 
to appear in the years to come. A few of the more immediate 
results will be reported in a later section of this article. In the 
meantime, consideration will be given to the methods of instruc- 
tion adopted in the schools. 

METHODS USED IN ATTACKING THE HEALTH PROBLEM 

The methods of health instruction used may be divided into 
two groups: the specific methods or those used in the nutrition 
classes and the more or less general methods used by the teacher 
in the ordinary classroom instruction. The latter includes methods 
of correlating health with subjects other than physiology and 
hygiene. 

The methods used in the nutrition classes were similar to those 
used by Dr. Emerson. The children in the seventh and eighth 
grades who were more than 7 per cent underweight were placed in 
classes which met once a week. These classes were conducted 
jointly by Miss Hurst, the supervising nurse, and Miss Avery, 
the supervisor in home economics. A broad conception of the 
problem was thus brought into the classes, and the result was most 
effective teaching. 

Up to the present time attention to general methods of correla- 
tion of health instruction with other subjects has been confined to 
the kindergarten and the lower grades. This is not a discouraging 
situation, however. Health habits cannot be established too early 
in any case; and if the school can succeed each year in establishing 
these habits in the lives of the children in the lower grades, the 
openings for emphasis in the upper grades will appear naturally. 
Teachers in the lower grades accomplish a great deal with their 
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pupils; they have unmeasured influence over children at this period. 
One has only to hear the testimony of the parents regarding the 
success of the health campaign to be convinced of this fact. One 
smiles, perhaps, at the story of the little first-grade boy who dis- 
liked milk but was so desirous of doing the thing the teacher 
had suggested that he held his nose and gulped the milk hurriedly. 
One also smiles at the second-grade boy who was willing to suffer 
each day in his attempt to eat apples because the teacher empha- 
sized the value of different fruits. One smiles, though there is 
little humor for those of us who have gone through the experience 
of eating those things we dislike, but at the same time one realizes 
the wonderful opportunity teachers have of instilling in the life 
of the child ideas which are of vital importance. 

In developing methods of either direct or indirect instruction 
the lower grades were found to be the easiest to influence. Methods 
were soon devised by the teachers after their attention had been 
called to the need of health teaching. Children at the ages of 
six, seven, and eight are very eager to earn rewards or the approba- 
tion of the teacher. Experience has shown that the best results 
have been obtained when methods involving a daily check have 
been used. A few devices which give an opportunity for this 
daily record are here described. 

i; Milk brigade. — The children made small milk bottles as part 
of the "cut-out" work. These bottles were placed on a large 
chart and a daily record made on the bottles. The same idea was 
carried out by another teacher who daily punched the individual 
bottles made of medium-weight cardboard. The bottles were 
large enough to keep a record for one month. It is surprising, as 
one surveys the bottles of the entire group, to see the varying num- 
ber of punches. One teacher carried the device a little farther by 
using it as a means for teaching colors. Each child had a card- 
board milk bottle about eight or ten inches high. The bottle was 
marked in small squares so that there was a square for each day 
of the month. Each day, after he had taken milk, the child was 
allowed to choose a color to paste in one of the squares. The 
colors were cut in half-inch squares by the children and were used 
to teach lengths as well as colors. The object was to obtain as 
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many different colors as possible. The children decided that 
drinking tea and coffee was to be recorded by a black square. 

2. Apple brigade. — One teacher brought a branch of a tree 
upon which the children placed small apple blossoms which they 
had made. When a child was eating fruit every day a blossom 
became an apple. The apples made by the children formed part 
of their art work. In another room the children made an apple 
chart. Under each apple was a small piece of co-ordinate paper 
on which the child's record was kept for a month. This was used 
to teach the children how to count. 

Miss Funk's kindergarten group made a booklet which was 
cut in the shape of an apple. This booklet described the method 
of making apple jam as well as a practical project in making 
jam carried on in the classroom. 

3. Vegetable race. —A. unique device worked out by Miss Lar- 
away consisted of a vegetable race in which the various vegetables 
instead of the children vied with each other to win the race. The 
names of the vegetables eaten by the children each day were 
recorded, and it is reported that even spinach won the race one 
day. The vegetables were studied in the order in which they won. 
Stories connected with the vegetables were used as the basis of the 
language lessons. 

4. Teaching how to tell time and regular hours of rest. — Miss 
Keith, the supervisor of the grades, and Miss Buell devised an 
interesting project in teaching how to tell time. As part of the 
work, five hectographed faces of the clock were given to each child 
to take home and at night record on them the time he went to bed 
and in the morning the time he arose. This method removed the 
possibility of children reporting incorrect time because of failure 
to remember. At the end of the week the children plotted their 
curves, the horizontal axis representing the days of the week and 
the vertical axis the hours of the day. If the child had gone to bed 
at a regular, hour, the line connecting the points for each day was 
a straight line; but if he had retired at irregular hours, the line 
was irregular. 

5. Mid-morning lunch and arithmetic. — Milk delivered at one 
of the schools formed the basis of arithmetic lessons planned by 
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one fifth-grade teacher. In this school of about three hundred 
pupils, over a thousand bottles of milk were distributed each week 
to the children during the morning recess. The children of the 
fifth grade kept the record for the school and computed the amount 
of money that each grade owed the milkman. This record was 
kept by each child in a booklet, and the child was graded on the 
accuracy of the work. 

6. Reading lesson, a moving picture, and health. — At the sugges- 
tion of Miss Keith, Miss Graham planned a clever and successful 
method of teaching health. The children in the third grade made 
a "film" by pasting advertisements on a strip of paper about ten 
inches wide and perhaps fifty feet long. The film showed the 
events of a child's day and furnished an excellent opportunity for 
teaching cleanliness and the value of brushing the teeth, a good 
breakfast, correct position in the schoolroom, a mid-morning lunch, 
etc. The discussion of the pictures furnished the basis of the 
reading lessons. The information placed on the pictures was 
further disseminated by giving an entertainment to the children 
of another grade. 

These devices illustrate a few of the many methods employed. 
Throughout the entire school system there is scarcely a room, 
especially in the lower grades, that does not contain visible means 
of health instruction. 

MEASURING THE RESULTS 

What are some of the measurable and evident results of such 
concerted effort to improve health and teach better habits ? 

i. The follow-up method. — By the follow-up method is meant 
the correction of physical defects which are proving detrimental to 
the health of the child. The school provides no physician, and 
this phase of the work is under the direction of the nurses. Accord- 
ing to the report of Miss Hurst, of 289 children reported to have 
defective vision, 80 received glasses and 27 medical treatment. 
There were 199 tonsilectomies; 112 children received other special 
medical treatment. 

2. The distribution of milk. — The value of milk distributed to 
the children at the morning recess became evident to the teachers 
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in the schools where nutrition classes were held, with the result 
that with one exception the teachers inaugurated the movement of 
supplying milk to those who were willing to pay for it. In the 
one case the parents' association took the initiative in providing 
milk. This movement has spread to at least one-half of the schools 
of the city. 

3. The decrease in the percentage of underweight children. — 
Since the children who attend school in buildings having only the 
lower grades transfer for the second semester to schools having the 
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Fig. 2. — Percentage of underweight children among approximately 6,500 
elementary-school children in October, 1921, and January, 1922. 



intermediate grades, and since the children of the intermediate 
grades advance to the seventh- and eighth-grade "centers," the 
weights of children in any given building for the first and second 
semesters are not comparable. For this reason this article will 
discuss only the records at the beginning and end of the first 
semester. 

Figure 2 shows a comparison of the percentage of underweight 
children among approximately 6,500 elementary-school children in 
October, 1921, with the percentage in January, 1922. Figure 3 
shows the decrease in the percentage of underweight children among 
884 first-grade children during the same period. In this grade the 
value of milk was especially emphasized. 
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4. Parent-teacher meetings. — The movement for better health 
for the school children has been reflected in many of the meetings 
of the parent-teacher associations. In the Broadway School, for 
instance, where meetings have been held once a month, at least 
three of the first six meetings included the discussion of some phase 
of the health problem. One meeting was devoted to the correc- 
tion of physical defects, another to the value of proper clothing, 
and the third to the value of a proper diet. Another meeting 
initiated the distribution of milk to the school children. Another 
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Fig. 3. — Percentage of underweight children among 884 first-grade children in 
October, 192 1, and January, 1922. 

parent-teacher association discussed the value of the hot school 
lunch; another, the nutrition of the school child, etc. These 
meetings have brought out the fact that these associations have 
greater interest in health discussions than in mere social gatherings. 
5. The movement reflected in the schools of Will County and in 
the parochial schools of Joliet. — During the month of March, Miss 
Hodgson, director of the Red Cross work of the county, Mr. Maue 
and Miss Cowles, superintendent and assistant superintendent of 
the rural schools of Will County, the county in which Joliet is 
situated, selected forty schools with a total enrolment of approxi- 
mately one thousand children and started an experiment to see 
what could be done in the rural communities. In choosing these 
schools an effort was made to select different types. The result 
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is that a mining district, a strictly agricultural district, a foreign 
group of various nationalities, a foreign group of one nationality, 
a one-room school, a two-room school, and a four-room school are 
all represented in the experiment. Through the generosity of the 
Holly Club in Joliet, milk is being supplied to a three-room school 
composed of foreign children of various nationalities. In this 
experiment the American Red Cross is in charge of the monthly 
weighing of the children. 

In April, the Public Health Council of Joliet requested that the 
movement for better health be started in one or two of the parochial 
schools as an experiment. The priest in charge of the schools, 
however, was not satisfied with having the work confined to only 
one or two schools and suggested that all of the schools (with an 
enrolment of approximately four thousand children) be included. 
The result is that methods similar to those described in the first 
part of this article have been inaugurated in the parochial schools. 

In conclusion, the results show that when communities are 
made aware of existing health conditions and the possibilities of 
instruction, they are ready to adopt a health program in the public 
schools. What the Joliet public schools have accomplished can be 
accomplished by any school system if steps are taken to secure the 
co-operation of the board of education, the superintendent, the 
supervisors, the principals, and the teachers. 



